His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury
to be an outstanding factor. Archbishop Davidson's *time at Canterbury has lasted longer than that of his two predecessors combined* It exceeds now already by seven years that of his father-in-law and preceptor. Thus he embodies the methods and aspirations of three very different men—Tait, Benson, and Temple.
It is evident, of course, that such recent associations do not exhaust the acquired heredity upon which I have already dwelt. The Archbishop of Canterbury lives in a lordly palace. He is still a great prince of the Church. The resonant records of centuries long past surround him under Laud's roof-tree and beneath the Crown of Becket. He reaches out to Anselm, to Cranmer, to Whitgift, to Bancroft, and to many other names revered in the history of the English Church. He is familiar with vicissitude^ and with glories. And he must live familiarly, too, with dissensions, ruptures, and cleavages.            *
There is no sign that the perplexities to which the Archbishop of Canterbury is constantly exposed have diminished in recent years ; but I have great confidence in his ability to surmount them. He learned his work in a great school. Without the appearance of agility, he is very agile; and with the appearance of adroitness, he is very adroit. He has sometimes, when in a series of parliamentary diffi-              _
culties,  reminded me  of a very  dignified chamois              {
leaping with precision from crag to crag.
The service which he gave to the Church as Dean of Windsor, as Bishop of Rochester, and afterwards of Winchester all equipped a many-sided character; and so he went to Canterbury armed
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